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A MELANCHOLY TALE. 


* The object poisons sight—let it be hid.,.—Suaxspreare. 


Ar the time when our scene opens, the most considerable per- 
son in Vermont was Erasmus Wertly, a wealthy farmer, re- 
siding in a large stone edifice which overlooked a deep glen 
through which the wintry wind howled and shrieked, as, in its 
sweeping course, it encountered tufted crags, rifted rocks, and 
wild forests of fadeless green. 

But when the sheeted earth was ridged by piles of snow, 
and the desolation of winter marked the naked fields, Mr. 
Wertly and his little family assembled around the yawning ca- 
vern which our forefathers were wont to term a fireplace, laugh- 
ed at the raging storm without, and enjoyed all those simple 
comforts which await the industrious and the frugal who are 
not too proud to be happy. 

The country was thinly settled, and the Wertly family were 
not often troubled with visiters. ‘They knew little of the busy 
world ; and indeed in our country, news was not then so plen- 
tiful a commodity as at present. Nullification and velocipedes, 
railroads, steamboats, kaleidoscopes, wooden nutmegs, and 
the cholera, had not come into fashion; and newspapers 
were deemed as great a curiosity as honesty in a lawyer’s 
office, or common sense in a poet. 

Occasionally, however, a solitary traveler knocked loudly at 
the door, and found a welcome in this abode of plenty and 
cheerfulness. But the family were somewhet startled, when 
during a dark night and in the depth of winter, there came on 
the blast a wailing cry which sounded like a child in distress. 
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Mr. Wertly started from his oaken chair, drew on his ponde- 
rous boots, took his staff and sallied forth. The good wife 
begged him to be careful and not expose himself to needless 
danger, while the children ran to the door to witness the de- 
parture of their sire. 

‘If I thought it was a catamount,’ said Mr. Wertly, hesitat- 
ing. His wife turned pale, and the little girls trembled, when 
their brother, whose age scarcely exceeded eleven years, step- 
ped forward and said, ‘Oh no—it was no catamount—’twas 
some poor creature perishing with cold. I will go, sir, if you 
are afraid !’ 

Mr. Wertly, who was already out of hearing, took his way 
directly to the glen, with cautious steps, however, and occa- 
sionally pausing to listen if peradventure the sound might be re- 
peated. 

After groping about some time amongst the crackling alders 
and wild briars, and not discovering anything, Mr. Wertly turned 
again towards the house. He had not walked far in that direction, 
before he heard a low murmur at his side ; and looking towards 
a large rock, saw a diminutive figure seated upon the ground. 
He approached it, and his compassion was painfully excited 
when he found a little girl, thinly clad, and nearly stiff with 
the cold—her slender arm thrown over a shelf of the rock, 
her head drooping on her bosom, and her eyes closed in that 
sleep which if uninterrupted ends in death. 

He took her in his arms and bore the little sufferer to his 
house. 

When he entered the room, and the light fell upon her features, 
the whole family were struck by the extraordinary beauty of 
the young stranger. ‘The delicacy of her complexion, the ele- 
gance of her form, and the expression of her fine countenance, 
filled them with admiration: but when after they had resusci- 
tated her inanimate clay, and the sweet tones of her voice went 
forth like the sighing of the AZolian harp ; when her dark eyes 
beamed with lively gratitude and tenderness, they were perfectly 
enraptured, and hastily inquired what mischance had thrown 
so lovely a creature in their way. She said that her name was 
Almira Marion. She was brought up near the sea-board by a 
woman who was not her mother. A few months ago a 
tall gentleman came to the house where she lived and took her 
away. He carried her to a cottage in the woods, and gave her 
to an old woman, with whom she lived until lately, when the 
tall gentleman came with a horse, took her up before him on 
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the saddle, drove into the glen, and there setting her down left 
her to perish. 
‘And who are your parents ?’ inquired Mrs. Wertly. 
‘I don’t know,’ replied the little girl, and burst into tears. 
‘No matter,’ said Andrew, the little boy, approaching her 
and taking one of her hands, ‘ my parents shall be vours, and 
you shall be my sister.’ 
The artless girl looked him steadfastly in the face a moment, 
then threw her arms around his neck and kissed him affection- 
ately. 
Such was the introduction of Almira to the house of Mr. 
Wertly, and from that time forward she was regarded as one of 
the family. 
___ As she grew up, the charms of her mind were found equal 
to those of her person; and the kindness of her disposition, the 
devoted attention which she paid to the wants and desires of 
her foster parents, amply repaid them for their care of her child- 
hood. Although almost wholly self-educated, she attained to 
a thorough knowledge of her native language ; and as she pos- 
sessed considerable natural talent, the simple productions of her 
juvenile pen met with universal approbation. She had not re- 
course to many books, but the few authors whom she read 
might well say that they had not sown their seed on sterile 
ground. 

In her fifteenth year she wrote the following lines, founded, 
as the reader will perceive, upon a scripture story. 


JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER. 


IIe came, the chief of Israel’s host, 
Fresh from the field of slaughter, 

With triumph on his bloody brow— 
He met his only daughter. 


A sickness seized the father’s heart, 
That spirit erst so bold 

Shook in its sternness like the rock 
From which the waters rolled. 


One madd’ning look, one last farewell, 
He gave the shudd’ring fair— 

And wildly then his vow proclaimed, 
And swore fulfilment there. 


She took her harp—by Jordan’s stream 
She wandered sad along, 

And on the wave of Galilee 
She poured her plaintive song. 
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Wild was her strain on Judah’s heights ; 
And through the valleys rung 

The echoes of her trembling voice, 

The cedar groves among. 


The shepherd started from his nook, 
The maidens flocked around, 

Their sighs chimed with her minstrelsy 

And swelled its wailing sound. 


Then from the field a youthful chief 
Came flushed with martial joy, 

His brow was bound with myrtle wreath— 
The maiden loved the boy. 


He met her on the mountains hoar, 
He knew the nymph afar, 

And flew to offer at her shrine 
The wrested spoils of war. 


He bounded over rock and steep, 
Fleet as the agile roe, 

But in the hour of victory 
He hears the notes of woe. 





He madly pressed the maiden’s side, 
No welcome waits him now ; 

He shrunk from her unearthly gaze, 
The terrors of her brow. 


She sees him not, she hears him not, 
Nor recks his mute despair ; 

Hler eyes, raised to her father’s God, 
Are asking counsel] there. 

Ah! rue betide that virgin soul 
In purpose wound too high— 

Young hearts may bear until they break 
With their deep agony. 

Two tombs were raised among the reeds, 
Half hid from mortal eyes, 

That tell of Jephthah’s victory 
And his dread sacrifice. 


Mr. Wertly had two daughters and one son ; and while the 
girls were totally eclipsed by the superior graces and accom- 
plishments of Almira, young Andrew gave evidence of a mind 
by no means inferior to that of the lovely foundling. Andrew 
had loved her with a childish affection from the first moment 
of their meeting ; but when the down began to appear upon his 
cheek, and the resolution of manhood to fire his large black 
eyes, his attentions to Almira assumed a more decided com- 
plexion. 
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With her he conversed long and frequently ; with her he 
rambled through the romantic scenes which surrounded his fa- 
ther’s mansion, and their conversation was the language of poe- 
ury and of love. Andrew was enthusiastic, generous, brave, and 
talented ; but his countenance was marked by an expression of 
melancholy which spoke a heart too sensitive to endure with in- 
difference the rough schooling which Nature inflicts upon all her 
children. When Andrew reached his seventeenth year, his 
father made known to him his wish that he would repair to 
Boston, and finish his education in an academy kept in that 
city. 

Andrew at first embraced the proposal with great joy ; but 
when he thought of Almira, that lovely and devoted creature, 
who had shared alike his joys and his sorrows—who alone could 
console him in the hour of affliction, and without whom happiness 
was but a name, his heart was wrung with anguish, and he could 
scarcely muster sufficient fortitude to prepare for his departure. 

But when the hour of separation came, his resolution wholly 
forsook him. He bathed her hand with his tears, his breast 
heaved with sighs, and he finally declared that he could not 
leave her. 

His father hereupon gave him permission to return home at 
the expiration of the first quarter on a visit. Almira bowed 
submissively to the will of Mr. Wertly, and restrained her emo- 
tion as much as possible ; but her pale cheek and quivering lip 
told but too plainly how much agony it cost her to pronounce 
that heart-breaking word, Farewell, to her beloved Andrew. 

He at length set out for Boston, and arrived without any par- 
ticular adventure. Although born and nurtured in shades, 
Andrew possessed a mind devoid of all narrow conceits and 
rustic vulgarity. 

The urbanity of his manners and the nobleness of his senti- 
ments procured him the ésteem of his school-fellows ; while his 
vigorous intellect and powerful conception excited the wonder 
and admiration of his teachers. 

He was noticed by some of the most influential characters in the 
city, and introduced into the most respectable society. Wealth 
and beauty surrounded him; but as his was a soul which could 
not be debased by the conversation of the ignorant and unwor- 
thy, so on the other hand it was proof against the allurements 
of fashion and the whisperings of vanity. He could not avoid 
observing the partiality with which he was regarded by many a 
45* 
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wealthy heiress and toasted beauty of Boston ; but his constant 
heart was unmoved by flattery, and he sighed for his absent Al- 
mira. 

When Andrew’s first quarter expired, he acquainted the prin- 
cipal of the academy with his intention to visit his parents; but 
that gentleman deprecated the step, and insisted strenuously 
that he should remain at the school until the vacation, which 
would take place in about eight months. 

‘We cannot spare you, my son, ’ said he; ‘we anticipate 
giving an exhibition in a few weeks, and without you the per- 
formance would go off shabbily ; besides, you will lose your 
place at the head of your class.’ 

Andrew replied that he was in want of some necessaries— 
that as he came away with the intention of returning home 
soon, he was but ill supplied with clothing and pocket money 
for so long a stay. 

‘ Aprepos !’ cried the old gentleman, ‘my nephew is going 
to Vermont next week, and will cheerfully execute any com- 
mission with which you see fit to entrust him.’ 

Andrew sighed heavily, but he at length yielded to the soli- 
citations of his preceptor. He loaded the messenger with pre- 
sents for Almira, accompanied with a long letter, every word of 
which was calculated to operate upon her heart ‘like a grenado 
shot into a magazine.’ 

The time passed slowly away to Andrew until the young 
man returned. He brought an answer to the Jetter which An- 
drew had sent to Almira. It was couched in such thrilling 
terms of affection and tender regard, that his eyes filled fast 
while he was reading it; but when he came to the postscript, 
in which she gently chid him for extending the term of his ab- 
sence to so distant a period, and expressed her fears that he 
had found more powerful attractions in the fashionable circles 
of Boston than his poor solitary Almira could boast of, he con- 
demned himself for listening to the persuasions of his principal, 

and resolved to set out immediately for home. As it was late 
in the evening, he retired to rest ; and the morning brought with 
it a degree of composure to his perturbed spirits. He content- 
ed himself with writing a letter to Almira, in which be assured 
her that his heart was “unchanged, and that his sufferings, while 
removed to so great a distance from his only kindred spirit, 
were almost past enduring, and would admit of no alleviation 
until he was permitted once more to fold her in his arms and 
tell her how unutterably dear she was to him, 
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He laid this letter by until an opportunity should offer for 
sending it, and betook himself with renewed diligence to his 
studies. He counted the heavy weeks one by one as they 
rolled sluggishly away, until the time of vacation arrived. 

With transport he hailed the rising of that sun which should 
light him on his journey homeward. 

” He had received a Jetter from Almira, in which she informed 
him that she resided at a house fifty miles distant from Mr. 
Wertly’s habitation, whither she had been sent by him to at- 
tend a boarding school ; and requested Andrew to appr ize her 
of the day in which he should probably reach his father’s house, 
that she might repair home and meet him there on his arrival. 

Andrew had accordingly written to her several weeks before 
he set out, but having inadvertently stated that he should go 
home in a few days, he judged that Almira would arrive too 
soon and be compelled to wait some time for his appearance. 
This consideration rendered him very impatient to commence 
his journey. Several young gentlemen accompanied Andrew 
to the country, who were very much pleased at the idea of 
spending the month of August in the cool sequestered retreat 
which Andrew had described to them, and in the company of 
their beloved schoolmate. 

# # * * * 

"T'was at the close of a hot, sultry day, that halfa dozen youths 
plunged through the thicket which skirted a dark wood, and 
rushed into the forest that intervened between the highway 
and the stately mansion of Mr. Wertly. They bounded over 
rock and crag like wild deer gamboling in their own native 
haunts, and the merry jest and loud laugh echoed amongst the 
dells and valley, until every cavern seemed to have ‘ found a 
tongue ** to welcome the joyous crew to the solitudes of the 
wilderness. 

Yet notall of the little company joined in this loud expression 
of mirth and thoughtless glee. One of their number walked 
steadily forward, scarcely attending to the repeated inquiries 
and observations of his companions ; but wrapped in moody con- 
templation, and wholly absorbed in his own reflections, turned 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, regardless of the ro- 
mantic beauties which invited the attention of the observing 
and drew from the rest of the company many an exclamation 
of surprise and delight. 





* ‘Every mountain now hath found a tongue.’—Byron. 
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But the twilight was soon deepened by the shades of night, 
and the merry youths drew nearer to their sombre associate 
who acted as pilot upon the occasion. 

‘ Now,’ said Andrew, for it was he, ‘ you must take heed to 
your steps or you will get a ducking. Underneath these 
trembling sods are deep streams of water, which generally form 
part of a lake, which I presume is now dry.’ As they emerged 
from a thick clump of trees, they at once saw the bed of a 
small lake, which as Andrew anticipated was found to be com- 
pletely dried up by the scorching sun. 

‘I see a good mark in the middle of the bed,’ exclaimed one 
of the youngsters, ‘and these pebbles on the shore invite us 
to try our skill. You were alw ays a good shot, Andrew ; can 
you hit yon old stump that sticks up in the mud 3 

Hereupon the youths picked up stones and commenced 
throwing at the object, which was however scarcely discernible 
through the gloom. 

The impatient Andrew expressed his eagerness to continue 
their journey, but his companions insisted that he should join 
with them in their sport. 

He took up several pebbles, and the superiority of his skill 
was soon made manifest, for every missile which he ‘hurled 
smote the object with so much force as to deprive it of some of 
its protuberances. 

Having concluded this amusement, they again set forward, 
and in less than half an hour they had cleared the forest, and 
the enraptured Andrew gave a loud shout as the light from his 
father’s windows burst upon his view. 

With the speed of lightning he ascended the rocky hill, on 
the summit of which stood his father’s house ; and outstripping 
his companions, he rushed to the door. In a moment he 
stood in the presence of bis parents and sisters. ‘They wel- 
comed him cordially ; but he observed on the countenance of 
his father a peculiar expression of uneasiness and ill-concealed 
distress. 

He perceived that Almira was absent. He looked around 
the room inquiringly. His father sighed. Andrew felt faint, 
and threw himself into the nearest chair. 

He dared not ask for Almira. He waited with dreadful im- 
patience until she should appear, or some one of the family 
should mention her name. His parents seemed to understand 


what was passing in his mind. 
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A general pause ensued, during which Andrew remarked the 
solemnity of his father’s countenance, Unable longer to con- 
tain himself, he started from his chair, and clasping wildly his 
father’s hand, exclaimed: ‘ Almira! Oh! answer me, quick ; 
this suspense is worse than death! Where—oh, where ’—the 
words faltered on his lips; for the continued silence of his pa- 
rents, and the cheerless gloom which rested on their faces, sent 
an icy bolt to his heart which chilled him with despair. His 
companions now entered. They looked towards Andrew, but 
he arose not to introduce them. He sat near his father, with 
his eyes fixed upon the lips of the old man, eager to devour the 
first syllable which should drop from them. The young men 
could not account for the paleness of Andrew’s cheek and the 
agitation of his whole frame ; but rightly judging that some dis- 
‘ aster had occurred during his absence from home, they respect- 
ed his sorrow, and quietly seated themselves in the chairs which 
the girls offered them. 

Mr. Wertly soon arose and beckoned Andrew into another 
apartment, where, in the gentlest manner possible, he informed 
his son that Almira had received his Jast letter while at the 
boarding school, and had set out in a chaise with another girl in 
order to be present when he should arrive from town; but that 
an accident happened to the carriage on the road, not mare 
than ten miles from Mr. Wertly’s house. Being at the time 
near the dwelling of her aunt, Almira’s companion invited her 
to walk thither and remain at the old lady’s louse until the 
chaise could be repaired. Almira went with her accordingly ; 
but as no person could be readily found to mend the chaise, 
Almira grew impatient, and said she would set out for home on 
foot, lest Andrew should arrive before her. Her companion 
tried to dissuade her from the undertaking, but in vain. Shortly 
after she set out, there came on a violent thunder shower which 
lasted several hours. ‘It is nearly two weeks,’ continued Mr. 
Wertly, ‘since Almira has been heard of. It is probable that 
she lost her way and has taken refuge in some other house.’ 

‘But why,’ said Andrew, ‘does she not then return home? 
Two weeks, said you, Sir! Two weeks!’ 

Mr. Wertly was silent. 

‘To-morrow,’ said Andrew, ‘I will go in search of her, but’ 
—His fall heart would allow him to say no more. 

He repaired to his chamber, but was heard pacing the floor 
all night with disordered steps, talking to himself and muttering 
incoherent exclamations. 
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Early in the morning Mr. Wertly arose and offered to ac- 
company his son on the proposed search. 

Andrew nodded acquiescence, and they set out together. 
They first shaped their course towards the house where Almira 
had put up with her schoolmate. They were obliged, on their 
way thither, to pass through the forest and follow the same 
path trodden by Andrew and his companions on the evening 
previous. 

Mr. Wertly observed that Andrew spoke little ; and there 
was a certain wildness in his expressions which implied that his 
mind was partially disordered. 

They walked swiftly forward through the forest until they 
came to the hollow ground; when as the *y turned an angle which 
had obstructed the view of the lake, and the prospect opened 
full upon them, Andrew suddenly halted. His eyes were fixed 
upon something i in the centre of the oozy bed. He gazed intently 
fora moment. His eyes then wildly rolled in their sockets. 
He violently clasped his hands. His knees smote one another, 
and he trembled like an aspen from head to foot. His teeth 
were firmly clenched ; but on a sudden his jaws parted with con- 
vulsive quickness, he uttered a loud scream which echoed along 
the forest, and fell heavily to the earth. Then Mr. Wertly saw 
the chastly corse of the once lovely Almira standing upright in 
the centre of the ooze, the very mark at which Andrew and his 
companions had throw: n, and which they had mistaken for the 
stump of a tree—now bearing dreadful testimony to the skill 
with which Andrew had aimed his missiles. 

It was evident that she had fallen into one of the streams 
which supplied the lake, and was borne along by the current ; 
and in endeavoring to wade to the shore, had sunk in the mud, 
from which she could not disengage herself. The lake had 
since dried up and left her exposed to view. 

Andrew’s companions saw him and his Almira laid in their 
graves side by side, and sadly took their way to Boston, to re- 
late to Andrew’s friends the story of his misfortunes and his un- 
timely death. U. U. U. 








THE DISOBEDIENT SON: 


‘Tempr not the Sea,’ my father said— 
His locks were white with age— 

And low he bowed his reverend head 
Upon the Bible’s page : 

‘'Tempt not the Sea, my William dear,’ 
[ heard my mother sigh, 

And saw her big, unbidden tear, 
But rendered no reply. 


That night—it was the last, last time ! 
From my loved home I sped— 

The Sabbath bell with evening chime 
Reproached me as I fled. 

One eye there was I dared not meet, 
I dared not bid farewell, 

And yet its tender glance was sweet— 
How sweet, I feared to tell. 


For ah !—the Sea, the Sea had bound 
My heart with wizard chain ; 


My boyhood knew no tuneful sound 
Like the storm-stricken main. 

And when bright fancies o’er my soul 
In dreams their sway would urge, 

How proud the sapphire waves would roll 
With white and crested surge. 


And now that broad deep Sea I crossed, 
A truant Sailor-Boy, 

And when the wildest billows tossed 
I laughed and leaped for joy. 

And, when the midnight storm was loud, 
Half deafened by the sound, 

Reckless I climbed the slippery shroud, 
And sank in gulphs profound. 


On went the ship. With shouts of woe 
My gasping lips were dried ; 

High rolled the waves with crusts of snow, 
And all my hope defied. 








QD 


The Disobedient Son. 


Methought even Earth’s foundations rocked 
With warring Ocean’s strife, 

While scornful winds like demons mocked 
My breathless toil for life. 


So, there upon that broad expanse 
Like a torn weed I clung, 

While maddening breakers held their dance, 
And the hoarse tempest sung. 

Up came the dawn, With pain I raved, 
And then for joy would weep— 

Methought it walked like Christ who saved 
The faithless on the deep. 


Up came the clear and glorious Sun; 
Dark sea-birds flapped their wing, 
And hovered o’er me one by one 
As o’er a perished thing. 
A Ship !—A Ship !—her gallant crew 
With pride the waves did stem, 
My shrieks of anguish louder grew— 
What were those shrieks to them ? 


Wrecks passed me by—I floated still, 
A cold and helpless form, 

Impelled by Ocean’s tyrant will, 
An atom ’mid the storm. 

Strange visions racked my dizzy brain, 
Unearthly forms did rise ; 

And brilliant through the glassy main, 
Gleamed out my true love’s eyes. 


A shower of hair, like rays of light, 
Fell round me, dashed with blood ; 
Were they my father’s locks so white ? 
Who strewed them o’er the flood ? 
A cottage, with its peaceful thatch, 
And tapered casement glowed ; 
Fain had I pressed the well-known latch, 
But burning lava flowed. 


Close to my ear a monster sung, 
Green from the creeping slime, 

And with a red, protruded tongue 
Hissed at me for my crime. 








The Disobedient Son. 


‘Is there no grave of rest ?’ I cried, 
* Down in the dark deep Sea ?’ 

His hideous jaws he opened wide— 
* Where is the rest for thee 2’ 


But lo! there came a spectre-boat— 
I hailed not, gave no sign, 

Yet o’er the wave I ceased to float, 
Nor felt the whelming brine. 

I waked, and long had been my sleep, 
And dreamless my repose ; 

Strange beings seemed the watch to keep, 
They were my country’s foes. 


In foreign climes the yoke I bore, 
Stern Slavery’s lot I knew ; 

Heaven heard, and toward my native shore, 
My childhood’s home, I drew. 

Where was my hoary Sire >—They told 
That soon his race was run, 

And how he sought his pillow cold, 
Lamenting for his son. 


Shuddering I turned me to the cot 
Which in my sin I left— 

There was my widowed mother’s lot, 
Of sight and joy bereft. 

But who was bending o’er her bed 
With tone like pity’s dove ? 

That was the form, whose glance I fled, 
That was my own true love. 


The thraldom of my sin was broke, 
I knelt me at her side— 
The Priest the hallowed words hath spoke, 
And blest her as my bride. 
My step, my blinded mother hails, 
I toil with spirit free, 
And only in my fireside tales 
Recall the faithless Sea. 


Hartford, Ct. March 6, 1833. 
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RELIGIOUS AND VIRTUOUS PRINCIPLES 


NECESSARY TO THE PERMANENCY OF OUR INSTITUTIONS, 


Tuere has been perhaps no period of time, since the formation 
of our government, when the discussion of principles affecting 
our relations as a united people, whether in reierence to our 
individual or civil duties, would more probably excite interest 
or awaken attention than the present. So long accustomed to 
listen to the familiar story of our early-grown greatness, and to 
the high and cheering hopes which it has not failed to excite 
and cherish, we have y em. slow to believe that any dangers 
menaced a suspension of its progress, or an interruption of its 
prosperity. We have not regarded those who would fain have 
convinced us, that notwithstanding calmness and peace brooded 
upon the surface, the elements beneath but awaited the inter- 
vention of events, whose occurrence was not improbable, to 
break forth in open commotion and deadly hostility. 

Whether, in the continued progress of events, these fears 

may be farther strengthened and confirmed, | have neither felt 
myself competent to decide, nor de emed it necessary to my 
present purpose to conjecture ; regarding it as sufficient that 
the worst may have been thus far realized—suflicient, that time 
has developed the seeds of dissension deeply sown in the ranks 
of our political brotherhood, threatening destruction to our com- 
mon interests, ruin and overthrow to our highest hopes, and 
manifesting themselves in tones of complaint and menace not 
only ‘ loud, but deep.’ 

However little these manifestations of distrust and disaffection 
by any from abroad, and indications by any at home, of a will- 
ingness to imitate their spirit and adopt their example, may 
serve to excite alarm and awaken apprehension of present dan- 
ger, the selection of a period when the attention of all is enlist- 
ed in the subject will not be deemed inappropriate for the 
consideration of views, which, though neither original nor news 
have a higher claim than novelty can give them to our delibe- 
rate notice. 

There are few, perhaps, who can contemplate the past and 
present history of our country, the character of its institutions, 
and the circumstances in which, as a people, we are placed, 
without a conviction of the necessity of continued reliance for 
their permanence and prosperity upon those principles which 
by our fathers were ever regarded as pillars in the temple of 
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its liberty—principles, to found an asylum for which, they 
forsook all that men chiefly - love, and endured ‘ scorn and re- 
proach, exile and poverty.’ There are few, I would hope, 
who can behold the lessening of the sympathy existing between 
different sections of our union, without desiring that the pure 
spirit of christianity may be brought to sustain and cherish it. 
But whatever may be the wishes we would indulge, as it does 
not become us to exaggerate them, so neither should we be 
found willing to close our eyes against the existence of dangers, 
or resist the teaching of experience in preparation for their 
approach. If we can behold in the ‘signs of the times’ the 
evidence of a desire to throw off the restraints religion would 
impose on human passions and selfish ambition, to refuse her 
co-operation in promoting a spirit of willing compromise of pri- 
vate interests and candid concession of opinion to the public 
welfare and peace, it becomes us, as we would preserve and 
transmit our blessings, to raise our voices and unite our exertions 
in her support. 

Of no other government can it, with the same truth, be said, 
that her example and influence are essential to its preservation. 
In a country where the power and authority are exerted by the 
few, and the interests and happiness of the people disregarded, 
the manifestations of disaffection may be early discovered and 
subdued by its continued vigilance, however easily exercised. 
But in a government of opinion, where power and authority are 
in a measure the birthright of each individual, no such means 
can be employed, without perhaps augmenting the evils they 
would remove. ‘The power which would protect a government 
thus founded against such dangers, is to be sought only in the 
influence of public opinion, founded upon the spirit of enlight- 
ened christianity ; which, while it would pardon ‘ something in 
the spirit of liberty,’ would demand no concession that it would 
not. make. 

The influence of a public opinion otherwise founded, disse- 
vered of that connection, | have not contemplated. While that 
connection lasts, ‘we have high, exciting, gratifying prospects 
spread out before us. Beyond that I seek not to penetrate 
the veil.’ Let bim who deems the support of christianity 
unessential, as he contemplates the extent of our territory—the 
diversity of interests, directing in different channels the industry 
of its inhabitants, each soliciting for itself protection and en- 
couragement, and each opposing every restriction ; let him 
consider the motives of interest and encouragement thus pie- 
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sented to designing individuals for fomenting, between different 
sections, feelings of distrust and jealousy, ‘ exciting a belief 
that there exists among them a real difference of local interests 
and views.’ Let him behold party spirit unrestrained by prin- 
ciple, influenced only by individual ambition and selfish interest, 
misrepresenting truth, and leading captive from its high trust 
the palladium of our liberties ; let him contemplate these, if he 
can, without feelings of apprehension for the arrival of a period 
when the people, ‘spurning virtue, duty, principle, as unmean- 
ing sounds, a sordid self interest shall supplant every other feel- 
ing,’ and the connection between various sections shall become 
indeed a burden to those who may survive the conflict, and its 
preservation a curse. 

It was a contemplation of these dangers, which his watchful 
anxiety and discriminating foresight early descried, that led the 
Father of his Country to declare, in his Farewell Address, 
prompted by a desire for their welfare which ended but with 
life, that ‘ of all the dispositions and habits which lead to poli- 
tical prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. 
In vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism, who 
should labor to subvert these great pillars of human happiness, 
these firmest props of the duties of men and citizens.’ Yes— 
dearly as the blessings they enjoyed had been purchased ; great 
as had been the sacrifices of blood and treasure made in their 
attainment ; his own experience of the workings of the human 
heart had even before taught him that little reliance can be 
placed on these recollections in awakening true feelings of 
patriotism, when contending with fancied sectional interest or 
the impulse of party. It was not that he doubted the capability 
of the people for self government, but that he knew there were 
dangers resulting from the vesting of great powers in their hands, 
swayed as the multitude too often are by sudden excitements 
and prejudices. Against these evils his own experience and 
matured judgment suggested but one safeguard— the same high 
moral principles which had exercised a conservative influence 
upon our country, and been, however unseen and unthought of, 
guides in the path of duty.’ 

As the friends of freedom in every land, however, it does 
not become us to limit our views of the operation of these 
principles upon ourselves alone. If from this spot, where its 
infancy was rocked and its youth cherished, has gone forth that 
influence, everywhere awakening in man a high conscious- 
ness of his rights and his powers, may we not hope that our 
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example in teaching their right use and the means of their 
preservation, may in like manner be felt and diffused. 

Let us, therefore, as we would promote our own welfare and 
peace ; as we would extend to other nations the influence of a 
good example, guard with continued care against the means of 
their subversion. Most of the first builders of this grand politi- 
cal fabric are gone, and the period is short ere they who now 
support ‘the great work of freedom’ will follow them ; and 
you, young men, will be summoned to fill their places. Wher, 
in the course of nature and of providence that period shall have 
arrived, may you bring to your high destinies a deep convictio: 
of their necessity, and a firm purpose to be guided by thei 
influence. W. H. S. J. 





THE ICE SPIRIT. 


PART SECOND. 


Te sun shone out with a lurid gleam 
On the face of the sea-green wave, 
Whose lonely voices might well beseem 

The requiem o’er a grave: 


Its beautiful foam, a white, white shroud 
Prepared for the marinere, 

Who may calmly sleep in the ocean deep 
With none but the sea-bird near. 


The sun peered out, yet so cold and dim 
Ile glittered upon the eye, 

As if some finger had painted him 
On the surface of the sky. 


And still before the tempest cold 
That ship held on her way, 

There was none so fearless and so bold 
That he might refuse to pray. 


For masterless and unconfined 
She on and on sped fast, 

As if the Spirit of the Wind 
Blew over her his blast. 
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Yet all unharmed, as if encharmed, 
The gallant ship did speed, 

And through the sea flew merrily, 
With nothing to impede. 


The pilot had no art to steer, 
His arm no strength to guide ; 
The helm, so vain, with iron chain 
Was fastened to her side. 


The crew, with a foreboding glance, 
Did glare at one another, 

They were so changed that one perchance 
Might hardly know his brother. 


And, day by day, the driven spray, 
It made a goodly show, 

All in a trice was turned to ice, 
As white as virgin snow. 


And in the night, the stars so bright, 
They were a glorious number, 
Shone out above, as if in love, 
Upon the seaman’s slumber. 


More splendid far than moon or star 
The northern lights did gleam, 
And then their ray would fade away 

And vanish like a dream, 


And soon, like pyramids reared aloft, 
She floated the icebergs through, 

Which o’er her cast, as she floated past, 
Their color of greenish blue. 


For ages there, in the chilly air, . 
Unmelted by sun or mist, 

Like monuments of the mighty sea 
They had remained, I wist. 


The vessel, stirred like some wild bird, 
Did thus among them glide ; 

The idle crew, with naught to do, 
Stood gazing by her side, 
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Thus day by day she sailed away ; 
And when the sun went down, 

Upon the sky the moon so high 

Did seem a silver crown. 







The ship at length, as if her strength 
Had been at other’s will, 

With sudden force did stop her course 

And suddenly stood still. 








A wondrous fear each marinere 
Upon her deck did bring ; 
She hardly stirred—like some sea-bird 
Who folds his weary wing ; 







Who lays his weary wing upon 
The plumage of his breast, 
And seems to brood in solitude 
And undisturbed rest. 







O strange would seem, though in a dream, a 

The sight to any eye e| 
Which met the view of that lone crew | 
As far as they could spy. : 







The sea was crowned and covered round 
With ice, so cold and bright, 

A leaf of green to them had been 

A strange and happy sight. 







The Ice King there, in that polar air, 
His palace had reared on high, 

And from afar the polar star 

Shone on it from the sky. 








It was a wondrous sight to see 
That palace upon the plain 

Of ice, that glittered silently, 

Reflecting back again 








Each splendid light that shone by night, 
The sparkle of morning’s ring ; 

Dntil it shone, a brilliant one, 

And fitted for a king, 
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And He across the glacier wide 
tiath seen that lovely form, 

Too frail a thing to become the bride 
Of the Monarch of the Storm. 


Hie h:.th touched her brow with his cold lips now, 
And her cheek hath lost its light ; 

And like the snow which gleamed below, 
If{er lip did seem as white. 


He hath borne that maid to his palace high, 
In beauty she there reclines, 
As fair in death as the silvery wreath 
Of the moonlight which over her shines. 
oO. 





LITERARY CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AGE. 


Mvcu has been said and sung in praise of this our era or 
age. ‘To hear some people speak, you would think it the most 


illustrious since the Flood ; that not till now had the human 
soul reached its full stature, and been firmly knit in all its pow- 
ers. According to their creed, Sensation, Perception, Judg- 
ment, Abstraction, ‘Taste, Imagination, Genius, Reason, are 
now all as excellent faculties as they ever can be in mortal 
nature. Compared with the past, the present is a glorious 
time, and we can only hope that its glories will survive in the 
future. Dawning has grown meridian; nor is there need of 
another sun to rise on midday, so splendid the illumination of 
the mental heavens. ‘The fond admirers of departed worth ’ 
must moderate their enthusiasm—hang down their heads and 
be mute. The ‘ March of Intellect’ has left, dwindled in the 
distance, shapes whose stature once seemed to reach the sky. 
We smile to read that there were giants in those days; for to 
the ‘ large orbs of our majestic eyes,’ they are but pigmies. Of 
all obsolete beliefs, the most absurd is that in the wisdom of our 
ancestors. 

But, strange to note, as much has been said and sung in dis- 
paragement of this our era or age. It has been eloquently la- 
mented that the ancient spirit is dead—dead and buried. The 
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‘Fancy’s Midwife ’ is a sinecurist—for she is called on to assist 
at no new births. And how should she, since Fancy’s self is 
effete ; and her elder sister, Imagination, once so prolific in her 
loveliness, a Polyandrist with all her Passions of old ardent as 
bridegrooms and affectionate as husbands in that Jong honey- 
moon that for ages knew no setting, has been by her lords and 
masters ‘ flung off to beggarly divorcement?’ As for Reason, 
she has turned her eyes outwards from herself and her own be- 
ing—become ‘ of the earth, earthy ’"—and goes by steam on rail- 
roads with prodigious velocity, along matter where all things 
have at last found their level. "Tis an age of mere machinery, 
and all its pride is in Dynamics. 

They who ‘ live in the spirit of this creed,’ can see nothing 
but steam engines. Up and down forever before their eyes is 
- moving a prodigious piston. Everything seems to them to 
have life—nothing to have soul. All is animated and in motion, 
but spirit and thought are denied to be anywhere amidst that 
continual clatter ; for 


‘ They are not of this noisy world, but silent and divine.’ 


It is not for us to compose such quarrels. But they disturb 
us not, for ours is the perpetual equanimity of Thoughtful Love. 
The ‘soul of the world ’ sometimes changes its outward aspect, 
although its inner self be unchanged ; “and sometimes, after 
change wide and deep has taken place within it, externally it 
looks almost the same; as, after a long night’s unsuspected 
thaw, ice that you believed could sustain an army, sinks trea- 
cherously beneath your feet, and then you begin to see the 
water floating over the w hole lake that is fast breaking up from 
its frozen slumber. 

Something of this sort may be going on now. There may be 
a breaking up of old bondage. Like a freed-man, the human 
mind may, with the stately steps of recovered liberty, be tram- 
pling upon its chains. But, alas and alackaday! what if we 
are forced to exclaim, as we look on the vagaries of too many 
of the manumitted— 


* See the blind beggar dance ! the cripple sing!’ 


To our own single and simple selves, no faith have we in the 
superiority of this age over the ages that have preceded it; nor 
do we accuse it either of any inferiority ; being well pleased to 
live out our appointed time under the manifold blessings of a 
merciful Providence scattered in shower and sunshine wide over 
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our Father-Land. Great men have been among us ; great men 
are among us ; or if that be by any in aught denied, hardly has the 

trembling of their palls subsided into the utter stillness of their 
se pulchres. Great and shining lights are forever rising and 
setting: but to some eyes they look lustrous only when burn- 
ing in the beauty of life ; to others, it would seem that they 
must be sanctified by the mists of death, before they can be felt 
to be objects of admiration or worship. 

We need not fear to say, that however enlightened in much 
may be the mind of that man who indulges himself in scornful 
or contemptuous appreciation of the moral and intellectual worth 
of this age, it must be in much dimmed or obscured ; and that 
a still deeper darkness must dwell in his mind who thinks him- 
self coeval with the birth and reign of the only true light. Both 
are blind. Bet, perhaps, though the ‘ laudator temporis acti’ 
appear the more pardonable, because of the magnifying power 
of the clouds and shadows resting on the bygone world, which 
all strangely seems to belong to the imagination where all j is in- 
vested with splendor, yet w e cannot ov erlook, i in his love and 
honor of the dead, his coldness and injustice to the living ; nor 
forgive the envy or the jealousy which all unknown to himself 
may be lurking in his heart, and making him thus indifferent to 
the glory before his eyes, or averse to gaze on its splendor. 
His reverence of the dead may in itself be perfectly pure ; but 
not so -his regard for the living, towards whom he may look as 
objects that in their eminence and altitude ‘ intercept the sun’s 
vlad beams,’ and keep his ambitious spirit in the shade. Dead 
men tell no more tales—they write no more poems. ut great 
geniuses who are walking among us and above us, are emerging 
ever and anon like suns, bringing or brightening the day, and 
he wishes they were dead ; nay, shudder not at the expression 
of such a sentiment—for is it not worse to wish they had never 
been born—and worst of all to deny or derogite from their God- 
given glory as long as it shines high in the firmament—admuir- 
ing it more freely as we perceive it about to set-—and_ lavishing 
our admiration on the ‘mighty orb of song’ only when it has 
sunk forever ¢ 

The people, again, who praise so extravagantly and erringly 
the present, are in ge ‘neral not so unjust to the past as ignorant 
of it. ‘Out of sight, out of mind.’ But ear and eye are forever 
ministering love, and joy, and pride, till their life is felt to be, 
in its fulness, the only life—their age the only age. All around 
them are bold bright breathing realities ; nor dream they of 
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awaking from their tombs, unsubstantial phantoms. ‘The dead 
have buried the dead—let the living love and eulogize the liv- 
ing—with their lofty heads let thei all strive to strike the 
stars. 

But we are philosophers. ‘To us there is no past—no pre- 
sent—no future—no ‘Time. We are a man but of one Idea— 
of Beinc. We are happy or miserable according to the light 
shining on—is. Has, has been—s, is. It is lovely or terrible 
—zood or wicked—heaven or hell. Homer—Pindar—Sopho- 
cles— Virgil— Dante—Milton—Shakspeare — Byron — Words- 
worth—Scott—all are ; standing together like great trees—and 
we in our worship are the old Druids. 

But we are waxing mystical. All we mean to say is, that 
the Good and the Fair live in the amalgamating and immortal- 
izing spirit of Love—and that Love has but to open its eyes 
to behold the Good and the Fair, of which the horizon is bound- 
less. But Love may be moody and capricious; may wink or 
drop its eyelids, or look askance, and then it sees imperfectly 
or amiss ; or may hold its hands before its all-seeing orbs, till 
its brain be blind as dust. Then, ‘as a picture to a blind man’s 
eyes,’ or to a brute’s, is not only the material creation, but the 
spiritual too, even to the eyes of Love ; and this life loses the 
light of poetry, just as the earthis darkened by a Total Sun 

Eclipse. 
The grand secret, then, is to preserve in us the spirit of 
Love. ‘That is indeed 


‘ The consecration and the poet’s dream ;’ 


and that dead or inert, ‘ how stale, flat, and unprofitable, seem 
to us all the uses of this world!’ and unexistent the world of 
imagination. While that lives, and moves, and has its being, it 
never wants fitting food ; nor need ever be famished or satiated 
in dearth or plenty—little sufficing—and all not being over- 
much. But how many causes are constantly at work to smother 
that mounting flame! Even in the noblest natures, how utterly, 
at times, it seems to be extinguished, as if frost were on the 
fuel with which they feed it! The more comprehensive it is, 
the more intense ; for while it gathers, as it spreads, all substan- 
ces in which the element lurks, the very atmosphere is rarified, 
and there is no vapor to damp the fire. But see how men of 
genius, false to themselves and to the cause they were sent to 
champion, the cause of truth, narrow their sympathies, ‘hedging 
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them within a pale of prejudices, and in literature, poetry, and 
philosophy, and 


‘To party give up what was meant for mankind !’ 


Thus, there are richly endued minds, whose sympathies with 
genius might have been universal, that will admire no poetry 
but that of the Elizabethan age. Others eschew Shakspeare, 
and kiss the toe of Pope. Many are all for Byron—the poet, 
they say, of the darker, the sterner, and the fiercer passions, 
Scott’s admirers are all chivalrously disposed, while the Words- 
worthians worship the stillness of nature in the religion of the 
woods. But what should hinder the same mind from being 
elevated by delight in the study of one and all of the great 
masters ¢ Nor is admiration of all inconsistent with preference 
of one ; according to that mysterious constitution of each indi- 
vidual soul, which, though the senses are nearly the same in all 
men, gives a different shape and seeming to all objects, so that 
the same rose is a different rose to every pair of eyes in this 
world, and so also is the rainbow. 

At the bottom of many of such prejudices and bigotries lies 
pride. By exclusive worship, men imagine they elevate the 
character of its object, and likewise their own—or rather their 
own reputation. ‘ There is an idol! You think it mean; but 
we tell you it is magnificent, and that what you think clay and 
iron, is gold and ivory. Were you as wise as we, you too would 
fall down and worship it, as we do, in spirit and in truth.’ Con- 
verts are made ; and the sect, as it is enlarged, becomes more 
and more intolerant alike of any other faith and of any other 
good works. Goethe was a great man; but his devotees see 
but Goethe in the universe. 

But such love, though narrow and exclusive, may be stead- 
fast ; and, indeed, is sometimes as permanent as it is passionate. 
Weaker minds fluctuate in their affection for the beautiful, and 
in poetry change their religion every year. ‘They are incapable 
of attachment. For novelty is the charm most powerful over 
their whole nature ; and novelty carries its own death-warrant 
in its name. Fickle in literature as in love, they have forgot- 
ten in autumn the lay and the lady they raved about in spring. 
Rogers—Campbell—Moore—Southey—Scott—Byron — have 
all in succession had their day of dominion over such subjects, 
who now do no homage to those ‘ grey discrowned heads,’ but, 
after a six months’ allegiance to Barry Cornwall, have paid 
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their court on bended knee to the Kings and Queens of the 
Annuals, and finally settled down into chief contributors to their 
own Albums, where they reign in state over the royal family of 
the Fugitives and the Ephemerals. 

Sad and sorry are we to think that the Love of Poetry is 
not what it should be in the land where the genius of Poetry 
has achieved its highest triumphs. If at first sincere, it will be 
faithful to the last. For it flows not from sensibility alone, but 
from reason, ‘and is judicious ;’ it may be chastened without 
being chilled ; and a tempered delight, such as can never die, 
arises, in the course of nature, from that enthusiasm that cannot 
survive the season of youth. But then, as Thought is the chief 
element of the imaginative as of the moral state of the soul, 
people who give up thinking, or worse still, perhaps, who turn 
all their thoughts into worldly channels, lose not only their 
power but their sense of the poetical, and become aware of 
something not a little absurd in Shakspeare. 

It would seem as if the multitude of persons who give up 
thinking altogether, as they advance if not in life at least in 
years, is in this country very great; and we have but to look 
about us to see how mighty is the number of those who do 
think, and that too most strenuously, delivered up bound, soul 
and body, to pursuits, high or low, of worldly ambition. To 
them Poetry either is not, or they regard it but as a matter of 
amusement or moonshine ; or they turn from it with scorn ; or 
they desire to forget it as something that they know to be too 
high for them, and reminding them, with the pain of regret and 
shame, of their better being now repressed or oppressed within 
them by the calls or necessities of the lot they have chosen in 
life. 

Yet apart and aloof from all such, though often seeming to 
be of them, how many thousands on thousands of pure, high, 
and strong spirits, must there be in this our Britain, who feel 
and know right well what true poetry is, and who, whether 
famous or obscure, are the true poets! There may be some 
defects in our system of education, but our schools and colleges 
annually send forth into the walks of the world many noble 
youths who have drunk at the well-heads of inspiration. There 
may be some defects, too, in our system of domestic life ; but 
round how many happy hearths are the Manners and the Vir- 
tues assembled, and where else, in all the world, are maids and 
matrons so innocent, so thoughtful, as in British homes ? 

B. L. M.——NO. XII. VOL. I. 47 
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The Reading Public is a huge unwieldy blue-stocking, but 
the Reading Private is a slim-ankled Jady, with hose as white 
as snow. ‘To be praised in reviews, aid magazines, and news- 
papers, may be all very pleasant, but the poet’s heart must be 
touched with divinest joy to know that his lays, if true to na- 
ture, will be read and listened to, perhaps with tears and sobs, 
by simple spirits in simple dwellings, where all life is simple, 
and poetry akin to religion. 

In the great world there is a fashion in poetry as in all other 
things ; yet ‘tis but rarely that bad poetry is fashionable—at 
least in our country and in our age. But not unfrequently the 
poetry matronized by fashion is sufficiently so-so-ish ; and in 
those instances, as in Byron’s, where it has been of the highest 
excellence, circumstances, accidental or extrinsic, have kindled 
the rage which expired or cooled, when they ceased, or lost 
their chief power of excitement. In the world of fashion the 
finest things in Byron could, except by the few of nobler nature, 
who cannot help belonging to it, have been but very imperfectly 
understood ; and though glorious poetry will make itself felt 
almost anywhere, and bursts of passion electrify even the pal- 
sied into convulsive life, yet commonly the most questionable 
passages were most spouted, and often some, of which the ex- 
pression was as imperfect as the sentiment was false. All who 
know what poetry is, and what fashion, know this—that strains 
of the very highest mood would in that irrational world be 
utterly unintelligible ; and that the diviner spirit of poetry never 
there received even a pretended homage. 

But the true love of true poetry never dies—and we wish to 
withdraw our words, if we said that it is not strong now in the 
nation’s heart. But it is deep, not loud. And we are too wise 
a people, with all our follies, to prate about poetry, when we 
should be employed about things prosaic. How many libraries 
there are in this island! Few containing fifty volumes, that 
have not two or three of poetry ; and thousands on thousands, 
where are ranged in all honor all the works immortal of all the 
great sons of song. Nor of them only, but of the Porrm M1- 
NORES, too, who, however they may dislike the epithet, are 
distinguished among the millions of their fellow creatures, by 
the possession of some portion of that divine flame of w hich no 

spark ever fell without something beautiful beneath it springing 
up to life. 

The love of literature in a nation so highly civilized as ours, 
yet so ardently engaged in affairs of life, is a strong steady 
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under-current that keeps flowing constantly on, while the upper 
waters are ruffled or tempested by opposing blasts that darken 
the surface or whiten it with spray. ‘Thought, Feeling, Imagi- 
nation, have their own ample and serene domain, where they 
are not indolent or idle, but alive and active in their delight. 

In such quiet regions there is better talk than about the ‘last 
new Poem.’ Good books win their way sooner or later, and 
by many pleasant paths, into the peaceful repositories of know- 
ledge ; and fine thoughts and noble sentiments are participated, 

and sympathized with, far beyond what humble or desponding 
genius, unassured of its sway over the heart, might hope or 
suspect. ‘The restless desire of novelty is there unknown ; 
books are valued by their worth, and that worth is appreciated 
by their effect on sound heads and sincere hearts, that think 
and feel for themselves, without slavishness as without pre- 
sumption. A good book bought and paid for is a treasure to 
the enlightened and loving mind of one not rich in this world’s 
goods ; it is not perused with that vain and giddy passion of 
curiosity which expends itself on a single reading, and never 
more returns to the object it burned to enjoy ; but recurrence 
is had to its pages in many an hour of leisure from household 
cares and duties, and the thoughtful spirit overflows again and 
again with a new and an increased delight. 

If all this be matter of fact, it is cheering to the heart of the 
benevolent critic ; for he feels assured, that provided he but 
pour out his own opinions and sentiments in the fervor of truth, 
on any subject of permanent interest—on any good book—new 
or old—in few hands or in all—his effusions will give gratifica- 
tion to no inconsiderable number of congenial and kindred spi- 
rits. It is especially so with Poetry. It flourishes in immortal 
youth. Who ever tired of reading Homer, or Spenser, or Mil- 
ton, or Shakspeare ? or of reading what has been written about 
them by not unworthy critics? Why, there were our own ar- 
ticles about the ‘ blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle,’ thrown 
off, each at a heat, from no other impulse than that of admi- 
ration and> wonder ; and late in the day as they were produced, 
they appear to have been perused with pleasure by many who, 
till thus reminded of them, had forgotten Homer and his Iliad. 

It may still be the same even with Shakspeare. The My- 
riad-minded has had many million worshipers. His tragedies 
are all revelations. But not yet have the mysteries therein been 
elucidated beyond need of farther light. He may yet be more 
clearly understood, more profoundly felt—new vistas may be 
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opened up in that magnificent umbrage, showing gleams of sea 
or shadows of mountain—and wider become our visual span 
over the Land of Faéry. Compare Voltaire with Schlegel ! 
and what advance in the world’s knowledge of the Prophet 
and Priest of Nature! How the black-letter dogs barked at 
the Swan of Avon! But what was the worth of the whole 
pack in estimation with the wit and wisdom of Charles Lamb ! 
Samuel Johnson himself, though one of the grandest of God’s 

creatures, comprehended not, in full, the genius of the greatest 
of all poets. He passed from reverence to disdain—from won- 
der to contempt—measuring all he found there by the standard 
of his own experience ‘ of man, of nature, and of human life,’ 
forgetting that what he judged was—Inspiration. For how long, 
and by how many, even of the most enlightened, were Shaks- 
peare’s women thought poor pictures of the brighter and_ better 
half of humanity! Considerable persons sought for causes to 
account for that deplorable deficiency ; and the good-natured 
easy world was satisfied with the explanation, that in those 
days female characters were enacted by boys, and that there- 
fore poor Shakspeare had nothing for it but to accommodate 
them all to the capacities of such representatives. But the 
blind eyes of heresy were couched, and she became a true _be- 
liever in the angelical being of woman, as revealed from heaven 


to heaven’s own darling genius; and in the stainless robes of 
their flowing beauty, arose before the eyes of love and pity, 


Hermione, and Imogen, and Desdemona, and Cordelia, and the 
rest, whose aspect is as the calm of the superior skies, ‘ inacces- 
sible to earth’s pollution,’ though saddened, even in that their 
own region, with its mortal troubles. And have we not again 
seen, how female genius has rendered ‘the beauty still mere 
beauteous,’ and shown in woman’s heart, ‘even in the lowest 
depths a lower deep,’ of love, of innocence, of virtue, of reli- 
gion ? 

Exhausted indeed! What—and the subject—Shakspeare ! 
The characteristics of wommen—exhausted! No, not till Joanna 
Baillie, ‘ Tragic Queen,’ has dropt her lyre forever—not till 
the Hemans has ceased her wild and melancholy strains—not 
till the rich-toned voice of fair Landon be mute—not till Caro- 
line Bowles has joined her sister-seraphs in heaven ! 

It may be all very well for you to say so, who are an elderly 
unmarried man, with a worthy widow woman for your house- 
keeper. But in woman’s heart know that there are a thousand 
springs one and all inexhaustible, though they keep flowing for- 
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ever. Woe to the hand that infuses bitterness there, for in na- 
ture they are most sweet; woe to the hand that muddies them, 
for untroubled they are limpid at their source as when given 
back in dew from heaven to earth, dropt tremblingly on the 
rose’s leaf in the breathless twilight !—Blackwood’s Magazine. 





THE FIRST FLY. 


Whur ! how is this ? you foolish thing ! 
Why need you keep up such a strumming ? : 
You’d better fold your shivering wing, 
Nor try to hide your grief by humming. 


You'll suffer many a cold day yet, 

When April clouds the sun have hidden ; 
Your eyes look dull—your feet are wet— 
Go back and hide, till you are bidden. 


There’s not a fly, but you, has dared 
To peep from out his hiding-place ; 
*T were better far if you had spared 
Your solemn hum and chilly grace. 


Ha! ha! it makes me laugh to see 

You thus each ray of sunshine seizing ; 
Pretending that you’re full of glee, 4 
When every motion proves you’re freezing. 


There’s not a simple violet peepin’, } 
Nor one green plant for you to light on ; 
The flowers must grow for you to sleep in, 4 
And meanwhile you must play the Triton, 1 


Dodging about among the rain, 

In sad reflection, till its warmer. : 
May thus each coming season gain ; 
Some wholesome lesson from the former. , 


ERS ITD 


When hovering round the glass’s brink 

Your merry summer friends you see, 

How cheap you'll feel if they should drink 

The Spring y! Eighteen Thirty-Three ! Y.N 
7 
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LORD ERS KINE. 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A RETIRED BARRISTER. 


In attempting to give any sketch of Lord Erskine’s character, 
I am doubtful of my own impartiality. I was attached to him 
in his lifetime by numberless acts of personal kindness and 
attention, the recollection of which Memory faithfully recalls, 
and which I feel may influence my judgment, while | wish to 
be but just. 

That his original destination was a military life was well un- 
derstood ; and that he was a lieutenant in the Royals, and 
doing duty with his regiment at Gibraltar, when he formed the 
resolution of coming to the Bar, a military life affording too 
narrow a sphere f for talents such as his to display themselves. 
Attention to its duties was wholly incompatible with the study 
which was necessary to qualify him for that Profession which 
he was about to adopt—the attainment of legal knowledge. 
To this his pursuits presented everything unfavorable, and ‘he 
was always considered in Westminster Hall as wanting in 
extent of legal information. 

He endeavored to make up for lost time by the most unwea- 
ried application. He wasa pupil of Judge Buller, at that time 
the most eminent special pleader at the bar, but he never prac- 
tised as a pleader on his own account ; nor did he ever profess 
any title to that character. For this want of general informa- 
tion in his profession he however amply atoned, by the studied 
care and labor which he bestowed on every question which he 
was employed to argue. His arguments were confined to the 
question before the court, with the strictest adherence to the 
facts, and displayed great attention, painful research after au- 
thorities, and great ingenuity in arranging them. ‘The delivery 
of them, however, could not fail to attract attention, even from 
those who had been used to the provincial barbarism of accent 
of Sir James Wallace, or the more exquisitely solemn stupidity 
of Sir Thomas Davenport. 

He usually brought his arguments written at length in a little 
marble-covered book, from which, even after long experience 
in his profession, he read and cited his cases. Baldwin, a bar- 
rister of considerable standing, distinguished for avarice and 
jealousy of every rising junior member of the Bar, affected to 
ridicule Erskine’s mode of preparing his arguments ; saying, on 
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one occasion, with a sneer, ‘ that he wished Mr. Erskine would 
lend him his book.’ ‘ It would do you no harm, Mr, Baldwin,’ 
said Lord Mansfield, in my hearing, ‘ to take a leaf out of that 
book, as you seem to want it.’ 

With the study of the classical authors of his own country 
his military duties did not interfere ; ; and it served to relieve 
the sameness of a life spent in a garrison. There the works of 
the English poets were read, and committed to memory with 
the avidity of a refined and w ell-formed taste. He was a polite 
scholar, and until his time, a classical allusion or quotation very 
rarely found its way Into the Court. His addresses to a Jury 
were masterpieces of persuasion, elegant in composition, chaste 
in Janguage, and delivered with unequaled feeling and anima- 
tion. Little attention had before that time been paid to the 
choice of language, or the use of those figures which recom- 
mend public speaking by their brilliancy or happy application. 
Even the smooth turn of a sentence, or the rounding of a period, 
had never been sought after. The harsh tones and discordant 
mode of delivery of the leaders at the Bar who preceded him 
(Wallace and Lee), formed a striking contrast to the polished 
diction, the varied tones, and w ell-selected language of Erskine’s 
speeches . Togivea Latin quotation to a common Jury would 
be pedantic—a waste of words addressed to unlettered hearers. 
He never made one ; his quotations were drawn from English 
authors of established reputation ; from works found in the 
hands of every one, but which taste and genius only know how 
to apply. Of these he made a prodigal use : they served to 
embellish his speeches, but he did not trust to them only. He 
added to their being occasionally pressed into the service the 
closest attention to that which is essential to perfect eloquence, 
the best chosen words and phrases which the English language 
could furnish and afford. 

Pure eloquence is not displayed in having recourse to facti- 
tious ornament. Erskine had not the affectation of coining new 
or calling obsolete words into use ; his language was figurative, 
but free from the meretricious ornament of perpetual metaphor. 

No man of his day, and, I may add, no one whom I have 
since heard, could hold competition with Erskine as an eloquent 
speaker at the Bar, with the exception of Garrow, now Mr. 
Baron Garrow. He was a formidable rival to Erskine ; but 
their powers bore no resemblance to each other, either in the 
exercise or extent of them. Garrow’s address to the Jury was 
more forcible, but fell far short of Erskine’s in persuasion and 
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effect. The comments of Garrow on persons or transactions 
were keen to-excess ; often suclr as to become offensive to the 
Jury, who put themselves into the situation of the witness, who 
appeared to them to be treated with unwarranted severity. 
This is a very wrong conclusion, to which the Jury too often 

come : ignorant of the real character of the witness, and unin- 
formed of facts communicated to the Counsel, they judge only 
from an imperfect view of the case, and bestow censure on him 
where praise is due. 

Both of these very superior men, however, attained their 
object, by different means. The object of cross-examination is 
to elicit from an unwilling or adverse witness, facts which he 
wishes to withhold, and is anxious to conceal. In this respect 
the difference was striking. Erskine’s mode of examination 
gave no alarin to the witness ; he did not deal in menaces, and 
fulminate threats of the pillory for perjury—a course which 
Garrow too frequently adopted. He obtained a confession 
from him by management, which his able antagonist wrung 
from him by breaking him upon the wheel. 

In the subtlety of putting his questions to a witness under 
examination, and acuteness in turning the answer to his advan- 
tage, Erskine was decidedly excelled by Garrow. ‘The latter 
was, in that respect, without a competitor. I have often heard 
him say to a witness, ‘ You know a particular fact, and wish to 
conceal it: | put you on your guard; I'l] get it out of you.’ 
He never failed to do so. He began by asking the witness 
some question, which seemed to have no immediate connection 
with the fact he wanted to get at ; and to which, for that rea- 
son, the witness gave an unpremeditated reply. With an 
astonishing acuteness of mind, by a course of questions, the 
bearing of which on the general one the witness did not sce at 
the moment, he formed from his answers a connected chain of 
facts, by which he at last arrived at the truth. This singular 
faculty was conceded to him by the whole of the Bar ; and 
even Sir Vicary Gibbs, when Attorney General, who made no 
lowly estimate of his own talents, owned its superiority. 

To form a correct judgment of the effect of Erskine’s elo- 
quence, the best test by which it can be tried is the extent to 
which it carried the amount of damages in the different actions 
in which he obtained verdicts. ‘The inquiry as to this may be 
confined to cases only in which the complaining party had re- 
course to that mode of obtaining redress for personal injuries. 
Among these, the most afflicting is that of adultery. Its injuries 
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are not confined to the infliction of individual sorrow ; it brings 
down disgrace on the innocent offspring of a guilty mother, and 
rends asunder the dearest bonds which hold society together. 
In his addresses to the jury in this action, Erskine possessed 
the resistless power of enlisting their passions by appeals to 
their hearts ; the receipt of the highest damages could bring no 
consolation to the plaintiff, but the paying of them might bring 
down punishment and ruin on the defendant. It was on this 
subject all the energies of his nature were bent, and the exer- 
cise of all his talents was bestowed. The verdicts which by 
such means be succeeded in gaining, exceeded in amount any 
which had ever gone before, or of which conception could have 
been formed or expectation ventured to anticipate. In the 
case of Parslow v. Sykes the jury found a verdict for the plain- 
tiff, with £10,000 damages. 

Much of his success in this respect he owed to the effect 
produced by the happy quotations with which his speeches 
abounded. He introduced into them passages from the best 
and most popular authors, which he applied with exquisite taste 
and singular felicity. These he gave to the Jury in language 
the most affecting, and in tones of the strongest feeling and 
deepest sensibility. He communicated his own feelings to his 
hearers by the impassioned manner of delivery, and produced a 
kind of electrifying effect over the whole Court. 

In one of these cases the effect of his address to the jury is 
still fresh in my memory. Describing the state of mind of a 
husband, who, fondly attached to his wife, suspects her fidelity, 
he painted the different workings of his soul in the most affect- 
ing colors, and in the most pathetic Janguage—the agonies of 
suspense—the feverish irritation of unrelieved doubt—the strug- 
gles of the wounded spirit, as to a fact which, while the heart 
wished to disbelieve, his mind told him was but tootrue. ‘The 
jury followed him with fixed attention, and the audience with 
deep solicitude for the verdict. He closed the statement with 
Othello’s words from Shakspeare, which so well applied to his 


Case : 
‘But, oh! what damned minutes tells he o’er 
Who doubts, believes, suspects, but strongly loves!’ 


This was pronounced with a considerable degree of pathos. 

‘ But,’ continued the eloquent advocate, ‘ when suspicion is real- 
ized into certainty, and his dishonor is placed beyond the reach 
of doubt, despair assumes her dominion over the afflicted man ; 
and well might he exclaim, from the same page— 
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‘< Had it pleased Heaven 
To try me with affliction—had he raised 
All kinds of sores and shames on my bare head, 
Steep’d me in poverty to the very lips— 
Given to captivity me and my hopes— 
I should have found in some place of my soul 
A drop of patience. But now alk 


He stopped, and the effect was visible in every eye in the court. 
The language of Shakspeare, ever true to nature, never fails to 
make its way to the heart. No one knew how to give it that 
direction with more truth and effect than Erskine. 

I think it is Montaigne or Sterne who defines gravity to be 
‘a mysterious carriage of the body, to cover the defects of the 
mind.’ I agree so far in the truth of the definition, as to assert 
that, in the course of my observation through life, 1 have never 
met a solemn man who was not a dunce, nor an importantly 
grave man who was not a blockhead. But to extend it to every 
description of gravity is unjust. ‘The converse of the definition 
I hold to be equally true ; and I as certainly add, ‘ that I never 
met a man of talents who feared to unbend into cheerful- 
ness, relax into mirth, and relish and enjoy a joke.’ This form- 
ed a leading feature in Erskine’s character ; but to whose name 
I will add that of another, whose Jearning as a lawyer, whose 
uprightness as a judge, and whose virtues in private, were only 
equaled by the love of his country, and his inflexible attach- 
ment to its constitution. I speak of Lord Eldon. At the time 
when Erskine had reached the top of his Profession, and pos- 
sessed an extent of business which would have weighed down a 
common mind, he was uniformly lively and playful in conver- 
sation, invariably cheerful, and unceasingly entertaining. I ne- 
ver saw him grave ; but with a constant flow of animal spirits he 
enlivened those who surrounded him, with whimsical conceits, 
and jokes on what was passing. Drawn from this fund, his 
jeux-d esprit were of daily creation. 1 had a full share of them, 
as my place in Court was directly at his back. Lamb, of 
Gray’s Inn, sat next to me. In the course of conversation, Ers- 
kine observed how much confidence in speaking was acquired 
from habit and frequent employment. ‘I protest 1 don’t find it 
so,’ said Lamb ; ‘ for though I have been a good many years at 
the Bar, and have had a good share of business, I don’t find my 


‘confidence increased ; indeed, rather the contrary.’ ‘ Why,’ 
y- y> 


says Erskine, ‘ it is nothing wonderful that a Lamb should grow 
sheeyrsh.’ In that way he amused himself, and those who sat 
near hin in Court, with squibs in verse and in prose, all par- 
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taking of that pleasant spirit which belonged to him. They 
were full of wit, but they were sometimes too broad. Of this 
description were his lines on the pig who was taught to point, 
and which, with some others, I have, I believe, by me. 

He was fond of indulging in a joke at the expense of a wit- 
ness, but not in any way to offend or affect his character, unless 
he was so instructed. A witness was put to the box, who tra- 
veled to get orders for the plaintiffs house in London. This 
description of persons go indiscriminately by the name of riders 
and travelers, but they most affect the latter title. Erskine got 
up to cross-examine him: ‘ You are, sir, | understand, a rider ?’ 
—‘ A traveler, sir,’ was the reply. ‘ Pray, sir,’ says Erskine, 
‘are you addicted to that failing usually imputed to travelers ? ” 

If he was induced to make a personal observation on a 
witness, he divested it of asperity, by giving it in the dress 
of a joke. In a cause at Guildhall, brought to recover the 
value of a quantity of whalebone, a witness was called of 
most impenetrable stupidity. ‘There are two descriptions of 
whalebone, of different value, the long and the thick. The de- 
fence was, that the plaintiff had delivered that of inferior quality 
and yet charged it at the price of the best. When the witness 
Was put to the box, Erskine, who was Counsel for the defen- 
dant, tried to prove his case by his evidence. His stupidity 
baffled every attempt he made to prevail on him to do so. 
He confounded thick whalebone with long in such a manner, 
that Erskine was forced to give it up. ‘ Why, man,’ says he, 
‘ you don’t seem to me to know the difference between what is 
thick and what is long. Now, I'll tell you the difference: you 
are a thick-headed fellow, and you are not a long-headed one.’ 

In an action on a policy of insurance, the case turned upon 
the fact of whether the ship insured was in safety on a certain 
day, when the policy was effected, or not. The mate of the 
ship was called by Erskine for the Defendant. He was asked, 
Whether on the day in question the ship had not met with very 
foul weather, and was in jeopardy? ‘The witness repeated the 
words ‘in jeopardy,’ in a manner which evidently showed that 
he did not understand them. As it was an important fact for 
his client, Erskine made every attempt to get an answer, but 
the witness remained silent. At last, impatient of his dulness, — 
‘Pray, sir, says he, ‘are you thinking of what part of the 
world is the Port of Jeopardy ? Perhaps you would wish fora 
map to find it out?’ I really believe that he was not mistaken 
in his conjecture of what was passing in the witness’s head. 
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These ludicrous observations were not confined to the wit- 
nesses ; his clients had their share when anything whimsical 
came across him, and which he embellished with crotchets of 
his own invention. 

It is singular, but it is matter of fact, that there are persons 
who have a passion for being at law, and contrive to be never 
out of it. Of this description was a Mr. Bolt, a wharfinger 
on the Thames. In the cause-paper of the sittings after every 
Term, Bolt’s name regularly appeared, either as a plaintiff or a 
defendant. In a cause at Guildhall, Mingay was Counsel 
against him, and spoke of him in very harsh terms for his disho- 
nest and litigious spirit. Erskine was Counsel for him: ‘ Gen- 
tlemen,’ says he to the Jury, ‘ the plaintiff’s Counsel has taken 
very unwarrantable liberties with my client’s good name. He 
has represented him as litigious and dishonest: it is most unjust. 
He is so remarkably of an opposite character, that he goes by 
the name of Bolt-upright.’? ‘This was all invention. 

The following anecdote of him is of the same stamp. A Mr. 
Rippingham, an old attorney, from the east end of the town, 
was a client of Erskine’s and of mine. He was a worthy and 
old-fashioned man, particularly attached to the style and dress 
of his younger days, and retaining it unaltered, in despite of the 
changes of fashion of modern times. His whole dress was for 
that reason grotesque, but his wig particularly so. It had two 
large side curls, and a queue or pigtail of at least the length of 
eighteen inches appended to it. This hung half way down 
Rippingham’s back, and was the subject of a constant joke by 
Erskine, with our old client, as he sat in court before him. A 
Cause was tried at Guildhall while Rippingham was so seated. 
The principal witness was a very eminent surveyor near Gray’s 
Inn, a Mr. Wigg. His name was much dwelt upon by Bear- 
croft, in urging the credit due to him. When Erskine got up 
for the defendant: ‘ Gentlemen,’ says he, ‘ you have had quite 
enough, I think, of the wig, and thereby hangs a tale (tail),’ 
says he, at the same time seizing Rippingham’s pigtail close to 
his poll, he cocked it upright at the back of his head with ludi- 
crous effect. 

These anecdotes the fastidious eye may glance over as tri- 
fling, and they deserve no higher title; but from such trifling 
much of the natural character of him who stoops to it is to be 
collected. ‘They are not given as specimens of brilliant wit, 
but as illustrations of Erskine’s temper and manners. ‘They at 
least serve to show, that to the superior talents which he pos- 
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sessed, he added a buoyancy of mind, which could stoop to tri- 
fle and be playful in the midst of business. The influence 
which his conduct had on the practice of the Nist Prius court, 
was strongly felt by the Counsel who belonged to it. It pro- 
duced that good temper and feeling, so that no harsh or peevish 
altercation passed from one to the other. When he left the 
Court, everything that was pleasant departed with him. 

It has been a remark frequently made, and not without jus- 
tice, that the Members of the Bar, however distinguished they 
may be in their Profession, when they get into Parliament uni- 
formly disappoint public expectation. Erskine was a striking 
proof of the truth of it. When he first rose to speak in the 
House of Commons, he was received with marked attention, 
and expectation was high in every part of the house. It was a 
total failure. Mr. Pitt had prepared himself to take notes of his 
speech, and had leaned forward, as if to catch every word which 
fell from him. After listening to him for a few sentences, he 
flung the paper on which he had prepared to take notes on the 
floor, with that lofty look of supercilious contempt so peculiarly 
his own. Erskine was of the party opposed to him, and it was 
said to be a ruse de guerre to lower the estimation in which his 
talents were held. Whether that was the fact or not, cannot 
be known. It, however, had the effect of extinguishing all 
Erskine’s expectations of parliamentary eminence. When he 
subsequently rose in the House, that he spoke without effect, 
argued without convincing, and was heard without attention, 
was the current report of the day. 

Though his views in the House of Commons might be aspir- 
ing, his disappointment appeared to have had no effect on him. 
He was the same man after, as he had been before it had taken 
place ; his pleasantry never forsook him, nor an opening for a 
joke failed to be hit. Coming out of the House of Commons, 
he was met by another member going in, who asked Erskine 
who was speaking. ‘ Wyndham,’ was the reply. ‘ What is 
he on?’ ‘ His legs,’ says Erskine. 

From the period of Erskine’s first coming to the Bar, he 
remained for but a short time to fill a subordinate rank in it. 
He soon felt and justly appreciated the extent of the talents of 
those with whom he proposed to enter into future competition. 
At an early stage of his professional life he displayed a well- 
founded confidence in himself; by refusing to take junior 
briefs, and in aspiring to the lead, he formed no mistaken esti- 
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mate of the confidence which he placed in his own talents. 
This was communicated to the Profession ; they adopted his 
claim, and placed him in the first rank. 

Erskine attached little consequence to consultations : he 
relied solely on himself. As they always took place in the 
evening, and his return from Court had not many hours preced- 
ed them, he had very rarely read his brief ; but reserved it for 
perusal at an early hour in the morning. He therefore sought 
to relieve his mind from the fatigues of the day by unbending 
it in conversation, or diverting it to something which amused 
him, but which required little thought. I have often observed 
on those occasions the disappointment of his clients, who at- 
tended his consultations, expecting to have their cases canvassed 
with some degree of solemnity and attention, to find that he 
had not read a line of his brief, but amused himself with talking 
upon subjects either trifling or wholly unconnected with them. 
I recollect accompanying a client to a consultation at his house 
in Sergeant’s Inn. We found on the table thirty or forty phial 
bottles, in each of which was stuck a cutting of geranium, of 
different kinds. Our client was all impatience for the appear- 
ance of Erskine, and of anxiety for the commencement of the 
consultation, full of the expectation of hearing the merits of his 
case, and the objections to it, accurately gone into, and the law 
of it canvassed and well considered. When Erskine entered 
the room, what was his disappointment at hearing the first 
words which he uttered ! ‘E , do you know how many 
kinds of geraniums there are?’ ‘ Not I, truly,’ was my reply. 
‘There are above an hundred,’ said he. He then proceeded 
with a detail and description of the different sorts, and indulged 
in a discussion of their relative beauties and merits. This lec- 
ture on geraniums evidently disconcerted our client. He lis- 
tened with patient anxiety till he had finished, hoping then to 
hear something about his cause ; when he heard him conclude 

—E , now state the Case, as I have had no time to read 
my brief.’ With my statement of it the consultation ended. 
But our client’s disappointment of the evening he found 
amply compensated for by Erskine’s exertions on the following 
morning, when he heard every point of his case put with accu- 
racy and enforced by eloquence. 

To his consultations, in fact, no feature of deliberation belong- 
ed. If in the course of them any thought struck him, he did 
not reserve the communication of it for a more fit occasion, but 
uttered it as it occurred, though it broke in upon the subject 
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under discussion, and was wholly foreign to and unconnected 
with it. 

These playful humors he sometimes carried to an excess 
bordering on burlesque. He had a large and favorite dog, call- 
ed Toss, which he had taught to sit up in a chair, with his paws 
placed before him on the table. In that posture he would 
place an open book before it, with one paw placed on each 
side, and one of his bands tied round his neck. ‘This ludicrous 
exhibition was presented to his clients who came to attend his 
consultations. No one would have ventured on such a childish 
experiment, but one who felt that the indulgence of a trifling 
whim did not detract from the dignity of his professional charac- 
ter, and, with the perfect assurance of a superior mind, that his 
clients could find no equal to him at the Bar, or, in fact, do 
without him. 

Erskine was a violent party-man, and a strenuous opponent 
of the Pitt administration. He was a personal favorite with 
the late king, George 1V., then Prince-Regent. From him he 
received the most gratifying mark of his regard, that of bestow- 
ing on him the green ribbon. ‘This flattered his personal vani- 
ty, from which he was not wholly free. It gave him distinction, 
but did not enlist him into politics ; in which be took no promi- 
nent part but by the publication of a pamphlet, called Armata. 
From this he derived little fame, and it added nothing to his 
political character. 

Possessed of the favor of his sovereign, sprung from a noble 
family, rated for splendid talents as high as character could 
reach, and at the top of his Profession unenvied and admired, 
he was the most unassuming man living, and, in doing business 
at the bar, the most accommodating and liberal. He never 
affected to conceal that his circumstances when he came to the 
bar were limited, and the pride of birth never gave him inso- 
lence. While he went the home-circuit, he rode for many 
years a pony, which he called Jack. ‘The following lines, 
alluding to his favorite Jack, with some others which I have 
lost, I had from his own hand :— 


‘Poor Jack ! thy master’s friend when he was poor, 
Whose heart was faithful, and whose step was sure, 
Should prosperous life debauch my erring heart, 

And whispering pride repel the patriot’s part— 
Should my foot falter at ambition’s shrine, 

And for mean lucre quit the path divine ;— 

Then may I think of thee, when I was poor, 

Whose heart was faithful, and whose step was sure.” 
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In the year 1816 he was raised to the office of lord chancel- 
lor, and to the peerage. While every member of the court of 
King’s Bench rejoiced at his well-merited elevation, to those 
who remained in practice after he was gone it was attended with 
unequaled and unfeigned regret for his having quitted it. Of 
that number I was not the least sincere.—Fraser’s Magazine. 





THE CONTRAST. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF TRISTAN L HERMITE. 


Two wonders of creation, fair 
As ever angels made their care, 
Control my destiny ; and now 
A willing slave to both I bow. 
Their charms as different are as those 
That grace the lily and the rose : 
Julia, the blushing rose, I deem 
The sun has kissed with opening beam ; 
And in my Lesbia’s cheek I view 
Lilies, with rose-tints gleaming through. 
In Julia’s laughing look I see 

The brightness of the dawning day ; 
In Lesbia’s smile of ecstasy 

The moonlight’s mild and blissful ray. 


END OF VOLUME I. 











